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WILLiUlD SCHOOL READING PROGRAM 
Pasadena, California 
In September 1971, with the approval of the Curricultim Director 

a^d the District Reading Consultant, Willard School began the implemen- 
tation of a pilot reading program for Pasadena City Schools. The reading 
program uses the Ransom Criterion-referenced Tests, the concept of a Reading 
Resource Room for central storage of reading materials, and the implementation 
of a variety of skill stations in the classroom for the reinforcement of 
specific reading skills according to individual needs. 

The program .was implemented by the Miller-Unruh Reading Specialist, 

N 

Mrs. Vernelle Lazzarini, under the direction of l4r. William Weigel, the 
School Principal. 

The program was devoted to concentrated work in one first grade 
classroom during' the first year. The Miller-Unruh Reading Specialist 
taught in the classroom with the regular classroom teacher during the 
two-hour period allotted to reading. They planned and developed the 
program cooperatively. 

Concurrently, individualized materials were developed by the 
Millex-Unruh Reading Specialist to meet the needs of the first grade 
children. During the first year the Reading Resource Room was equipped 
~with a wide variety of kits for teaching specif ic reading skills as 
tested in the Ransom Tests. 

The second year, 1972-73, all first and second grades were given 
the opportunity to enter the program, and materials were prepared for the 
levels of reading abilities of second grade children. Extensive in-service 
was given to classroom teachers by the Miller-Unruh Reading Specialist 
on the use of Ransom Tests, record keeping, classroom management and 
specific techniques for setting up a variety of skill statidns. 
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By the end of the second /ear the Reading Resource Room was equipped 
with materials coded for first and second grade readlag abilities. 

The third year was devoted to the preparation of reading materials for 
the third grade level- 

The fourth year the Improvement of teaching techniques as related to 
the directed reading lesson was emphasized. Another extensive In-servlce 
program was designed and organized by the Mlller-Unruh Reading Specialist and 
the School Principal. In cooperation with a local college, arrangements 
were made for a two unit college course on the school site devoted to 
Advanced Diagnosis and Prescription. This class Included on-site demon- 
stration teaching In addition to the In-servlce classes. Most of the 
teachers took the college course, and all teachers attended a portion of 
the classes to fulfill school In-servlce requirements. Opportunity for 
all teachers to observe demonstration teaching was provided as substitutes 
were hired and rotated during the school day through grades one, two and 
three. The teachers were not required to adopt rigid or specific tech- 
niques In teaching, but /as a result of receiving new insights and new 
ideas relevant to their own teaching styles*, innovative practices occurred. 

The Reading Resource Room is well-stocked with a variety of commercial 
materials as well as the materials specifically designed and created 
by the Mlller-Unruh Reading Specialist. The idea of central storage appeals 
to classroom teachers as it provides them with a wide variety of materials 
to be used during the year. Also, it allows the teachers more planning time. 

Another necessary requirement of this program is the six-hour Instruc- 
tional Aide assigned to the Reading Resource Room. The six-hour Instructional 
Aide must become completely familiar with the coding and organization of 
materials and be able to fill the orders of the classroom teachers. This 
releases the Reading Specialist to teach in the classrooms. A person hire*: 

for this position should have several important qualifications. Most 
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Importantly, she needs to have expertise in human relations. She also needs 
to be able to type, file, and organize materials. 

The role of the School Principal is of vital importance in the implemen- 
tation and the ongoing success of a reading program. He interprests specifice 
of the program to parents, teachers and the public in general. The orgar^.za- 
tiotal plan has a reduced class size during the reading period » This is 
accomplished through a special teacher who teaches Movement Education to 
all first, second and third graders. During the reading peridd one fourth of 
the students are removed from the classroom for Movement Education. 
Example: Group I - Directed Reading Lesson 

(1/2 hour) Groups II and III - Independent Activities (Skill Stations) 

(rotation) 

Group IV - Movement Education 

Reading groups for the Directed Reading Lesson usufitlly have a maximum 
of eight children so that concentrated teaching can take place. Individual- 
ization of teaching also takes place within this small group. 

An E. S. E. A. Instrud^ional Aide in each classroom teaches the children 
in the classroom, who are below grade level, for an additional period of time. 
This is in addition to the directed reading lesson given by the Classroom 
teacher . 

The Miller-Unruh Reading Specialist teaches groups of children in the 
classroom. Classroom teachers and Instructional Aides observe demonstration 
teaching at this time. Instructional Aides are thus trained to take over the 
group when the Reading Specialist rotates to another classroom. 

One of the advantages of this program is that it is not rigid or limited 
and is open for continual improvement and refinement: as new insights are gained. 
This program can include and encompass the best of/ any reading program and 

include a T%ide variety of commercial teaching ai^e. It is not restrictive, 

/ 

but can be as creative and as enriched as the Ability of the teacher using it. 



This approach provides for a balanced reading program. Sequential 
mastery of vocabulary and phonic skills are emphasized. Exact records of „ 
vocabulary and phonic skills learned by each child are kept on checklists. 
These checklists are specifically made for the reading series being used: 
The materials developed for teaching the skills tested in the Ransom Criterion- 
referenced Tests are also correlated by the Miller-Unruh Reading Specialist 
to the specific reading series being used. 

The Ransom^ Criterion-referenced Tests offer specific guidelines for 
the teaching of reading s^cills. (See detailed descr 'ption of the Ransom Program.) 



TEE RAISOM PROGRAM: 
A NAHAGEMEHT SYSTEM IN READIHG 

Degcription 

The Ransom Progm is a flexible » nulti-skilled^ language-orieated aanageaent 
systeBy the elements of vhich hare been researched since 196k* Its purpose reflects 
the need for providing practical » field-tested procedures and appropriate multi- 
media learning and reinforcement actirities for all children in the classroom while the 
teacher directs small group learning experiences. The plan can be used vith any 
reading program* such as basal reading, language experience » indlTidualised self- 
select i(m» linguistic » or » as in one research school » ITA. The Program has been . 
developed by Dr. Grayce A. Ransom* Profeilsor of Education and Director of the 
Reading Centers » University of Southern Calif oraia. 

The Program is co^)osed of several elements: 

1. A K-6» nineteen-level taxonomy of reading skills » and language and liter- 
ature e^qperiences » numbered for computer use» representing (l) a spirallng 
curriculum in vocabulary » comprehensi(»» study skills » and language, lit- 
erature appreciation e3q;>eriences ; (2) a sequential curriculum in phonics, 
structural ualysis, and location skills. 

2. A researched system for organising and maintaining a schoolvide center of 
multi-media resources keyed to the taxonomy. Personnel of the local 

school gather all existing commercial end teacher^made materials. materials 
are coded and stored in easily accessible learning packets « with specific 
plans for dispersal and retrieval as requested by teachers. 

3. The delineation of the vork of a school resource reading specialist who 
sets up the resource center, administers the program, and conducts 
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continuing in-serrlce education in sparking teacher-pupil interest in 
reading and effect ire teaching of it. 

k. A set of nineteen lerels of criterion-referenced-skills-tests and litera- 
ture selection and appreciation experiences keyed to the taxonomy. The 
K-3 tests are on spirit duplicating sasters. The V-6 tests are in reusable 
booklet fom with easily scored ansver sheets. The literature appreciation 
guides relate to genres » categories and creatire variety in reporting. 

5* A set of McBee-sort indiridual profile cards and group profile foms for 
each of the nineteen lerels of reading instruction. 

6. A systea of using the criterion-referenced tests and literature guides 
each ten veeks for profiling and planning blueprints for instruction. 

7* Thirty-three goals » vith underlying object ires. Under each goal is an 
analysis of its iaportance and philosophy » and a group of suggestions 
for learning activities Klating to its objectives. 

8. A plan for helping teachers set up and aalntain leaning stations in the 
classrooa» eaphasiaing nulti-aedia use. Research-tested learning stations 
offering both appreciations and needed skills are: teacher-directed; 
follov-up; library; literature appreciation; vocabulary and concept devel- 
opment; aanipulative; vritten response; and creative activities » including 
writing. 

Purpose 

The purpose oT this aanageaent coiiponent of a reading prograa is the pro- 
vision of teacher-directed and reinforcement reading activities for children vho are 
being continuously assessed. It is only one part of a total school reading pro- 
gran. It provides for reinforeeaent by use of technology (tape recorders » audio- 
flashcard prograas^ aanipulative gaaes^ phonographs) after the material to be learned 
has been presented by the teacher. Children who learn rapidly vill need very 
fev reinforcing activities and can move rapidly tovard appnciation and under- 
standing of more coaplex reading material offered in content fields and through 
the accompanying guides and activities in the multi-level» mult i- interest personal 
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readU^ng coaponen :. Other children vill reach such goals more slovly^ and vill 
deal vith aare staple library hooks for reference and pleasxurt* 

Background of Derelopaent 

Research in Priaary Independent Actirities 

In 196k, Dr. RansoB planned a reading study on use of technology and aulti- 
MOdal learuing experiences in 13 first-grade classrooas in the East District of 
the Los Angeles Itoified School District. The study vas designed to sake com- 
parisons betveen randomly selected experimental groups using special researcher - 
made aural-risual manipulatable materials accompanied by the use of the Lsnguage 
Master* the materials without the Language Master, and control classrooms using 
their regular methods. 

After running a full year (1965-66), computer analysis by use of an analysis 
of corarlance research design, rerealed that the aural-risual classes scored sig- 
nificantly better in comprehension, and consistently shoved higher achievement in 

/ 

all skills than either of the other tvo groups. 
Skills and Appreciations Taxonomy 

In 1965, Dr. Ransom, beliering thst such a procedure vas the most rital 
necessity for teaching reading to modem children, began the derelopment of a 
minutely defined reading taxonomy of skills and language-literature appreciations. 
The most recent form, completely revorded in 1973» incorporates basic linguistic 
findings of the past decade. 

Assessment 

With the eonriction that group assessment measures at primary l^rels are 
both financially necessary and extremely difficult to vork out in effect ireness* 
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Dr. Ransoa plumed a study to ascertain the predictire ralidity of her experlMental 
group tests of facets of language perception and fliiency in first-graders. 

The Barstov Unified School District generously coo];>erated vith the plan 
through the leadership of four reading specialists vho attended the Diagnostic 
and ReMdial Workshop at the HCL-USC Reading Center in 1966. 

A battery of indiridually adidnistered standardised tests was giren to 300 
first-grade children. These tests vere chosen because they purported to measure the 
saM skills as the group-*oriented Ransoa Language Perception Test. It vas then 



possible to ascertain the effectiTeness of group testing. Special care vas giren 

\ 

to derelop formats vhich vere easy for primary children to use. 

Skills tested included three types of rlsual discrl«ln%tion» three types of 
auditory discrimination, classification, sequencing, and oral response to a 
nursery rhyae picture. 

The predictire function of the group tests, compared vith indiridual tests, 
relating to the May administration of the Stanford Reading AehiereMnt Test as 
criterion, vas most encouraging, since group tests correlations vere Just as higb 
as indlTldual test correlations. (See Barstov report for details.) The formats 
of the experimental Ransom Language Perception Test hare been adopted In test 
materials of the present program. 

Field Testing, I968-I969 
Locations 

During 1968-69 one part of the program vas field tested in eight second- 
grade classrooms and one first-grade classroom in Valley lorth Elementair Area, 
Los Angeles City Schools, vith the fine cooperation of the Area's Assistant 
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Superintendent 9 Mr* Robert LaMon* 

Classrooms were randomly salectsd ftroa high residential-mobility areas of 
Pacoima. This residential base vas chosen in light of findings of Dr. Ransom* s 
research project » ccxapleted in 1968» by contract vith the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. A major finding of the preject entitled "Factors Influencing 
High and Lov Reading Test Scores in Grades One and Two/ rerealed that of nearly 
300 variables studied, residential mobility iias the most significant factor assoc- 
iated vith high and lov State reading test scores. 

Four experimental and four control classrooms vere in low socio-ec6nomic 
areas vith black and Spanish-speaking population groups. Four experlmentml and four 
control classrooms were in Anglo » middle socio-economic areas. Mrs. Gloria Wolf 
who had developed a compilation of materials useful to this taxonomy in her 
Masters* project at the University ^f Southern California, served as coordinator 
of the research project tjad resource reading specialist at Haddon Avenue Elemen- 
tary School and Hoble Elementary School .\ 

Funding 

Funding for the purchase of materials and^ equipment to do the 1968-1969 
field testing of the first two levels of the prb^ram vas provided by funds vhich 
remained from the previous yearns State Department study (described above) and 
cooperation of Los Angeles City Schools. Five-six^^s of Mrs. Wolf's salair 
vas paid by Los Angeles City Schools and one-sixth by ^search funds. 
Resesjrch Plan 

All teachers consented to be In the study and vere r^domly selected for 
experimental or control groups. To minimize school differetices» most schools 
contained at least one experimental and one control group. 
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The purpose of the study vas to assess the effects of giving teachers a 
reading taxonomy, ready-to^use learning packages keyed to it, and various types 
of nulti-media for aid in establishing multi-modal learning stations in the class- 
room. Diagnostic tests were purposely omitted, since there seemed to be sufficient 
variables to^^ovide improved reading instruction. Had tests been used, it voiild 
have been i]q>ossible to determine exactly the elements which contributed most to 
pupil growth in reading. 

£ach experimental teacher received: (l) 13 file boxes of skill-numbered 
learning packages containing games, pencil-paper work from dittoes and workbook 
pages\, skill lessons on tape, filmstrips, book-record combinations and manipulative 
activities involving cut^paste, creative i^esponse to literature^ and puppetry; (2) a 
card-reading machine (Language Master or E^I Flashcard); (3) a tape recorder; (^) a 
filmstrip projector; (3) a packet of paperback books for library reading. 

Control classrooms received po extra materials nor equipment. Both experi«* 
mental and control groups continued to use the Ginn ^asal reading program. 
Assfessment 

6ates-Mac6initie Reading Tests, Level B, were 
research classes in May, \ 1969. Even though the children had also been given the 
State mandated Stanford Reading Achievement Test , it was decided that use of a 
different test would be a more objective ass^^meht measure for purposes of this 
research A 

Findings 

In all comparisons between experimental and control classrooms, there were 
no significant differences. Experimental and control classrooms of the four 

predom5nantly black groups were compiared; the four predominantly Spanish sur- 
names groups were compared; and the eight Anglo middle class clsoisroomA were 
compared. Also, total groups of eight experimental and eight control classrooms 
were compared. Analysis of variance «tatistical treatment yielded no evidence 
of significant differences in specific or total groups. 
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CoaclmiOM ^ • ^ 

In totally usesslng the pilot research vhich had used ao ^j^ensiTe reading 
fraaevork and abundant read/^toruse resources » without significantly different 
outeoaec of SzperiMntal and control groups^ it became clear that there aust he 
soM missiz^g ingredients. The aissing ingredients sight be one or acre of 
sereral factors : / ^ ^ . 

(1) The teachers nay have been less inTolred vith pil^red materials 

than vlth Bore of their oVn cons tr)itt ion • ^ 

1 ' ' \ 

(2) The teachers may hare needed better vays of deteminlng the 

« . 

. \ skill needs of children. v / ^ 

(3) The teachers aay hare needed aore help in setting iqp leajming 
stations. / ^ ^ \^ * ^ 

(k) Even though the aaterial^ were set iq>^n skiU-nuabered and 
labeled packet<» there may hare been an OTer«-i[bundance of 
inediately acdessible matericds^ causing storage problems and 
confusion. 



The next Research Project ^ • " 

^ For the next step of the research » factors (2)» (3)» and [S) vere considered 
most tenable for specificity of planning: • 

Plans relati^ to (2) vere; \ 
] • Refinements and extension of the criterion-referenced tests 

vhich had been field-tested in Barstov. 
2. Plans for consistent, regular use of pre- and pofet-tests representing 
^ all strands of^jthe Teuconomy at appropriate levels for all children. 

3* Plans for making individual and group profiles for use in planning 
instruction. 

* • , • 
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Plmt r»lmtlng to (3) vrt: 

!• Providing for a building resource teacher vho would glre 

spfdfic in*seinrice training and demonstration in the use of 

learning stations as rehicles for use of Inforaatlon gained from 

groiQ) testing and IndiTldual cuid group profiling*^ and opportunities 
for more effectire pupil comunlcatlon and leadership. 
Plans relating to (V) vere; 

1. The setting up of a central storage resource center v> ^ x 

of the research naterials vould be stored by cosputer nobers 

keyed to the taxonomy » with riable plans for dispersal and re* 

trieral under the dljrect supervision of the reading resource teacher. 

\ 

Field Testing > 1969 - 1970 

In springy 1969* the teachers of Haddon Arenue School petitioned' Mr. Laason 
with a detailed plan for converting the primary grades of Haddon Avenue School^ 
into a non-graded setting. Mrs. Viola Berton» Haddon school principal » en- 
thusiastically supported the petition. 

With the granting of this request » it vas planned that the research project 
be Moved eoqpletely to Haddon Avenue School to see» aaong other goals » the effect 
of supplying existing materials through a nevly established resource center for 
tvelve classrooM vlth the purpose of making cost analyses and calculations for 
obtaining efficient use of the materials* Haddon Avenue School then served for 
tvo years as the basic observation center for the '*riagnostie and Prescriptive 
Reading Progiram/* vlth Mrs. Wolf having served as the first nadlng resource 
leader. 

LPs Angeles City Schools Task Force \^ 



The nevly appointed Heading Task Force of Los Angeles City Unified School 
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'^strict Yiaited the project as a group and sereral tiaes aa In'iividual memberi;:. 
Dr. Ransom oras inTited to present the program at a meeting of the Task ? toe e^ 

In Jaauaz7, 1970 Mrs. Wolf was called the central offices of Voe Ang&lds 
Citj Schoc i to repr^^sent the Banson Prograa, as the Task Force ccn^izsed ri^e 
task of vorklng oi ip of behavioral objtetires undergirding a nev readies 

program for Los Jlngeles schools* She serred as a resource for cross^refereftciag 
vork of the Task Force vlth the Ransoa skill tazonony. / 

In February » Mrs. Wolf vas asked to become a permanent member of Task 

/Force. iMrs. Sheryl Walters » a classz^oom teacher vho had become rery prmfielea:^ 
in using ^the^rogram» took lead as temporary administrator and resource teac»r, 
assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Sims» reserre teacher. Mrs. Sharon Gould » be^imniiug 
Sepxember lU, serred as reading resource specialist at Haddon Atmoc Scaool nr^il 
June, 1971 9 vhen she became consultant for the Hansom Reading System. Stere ^re 
hundreds of visitors to Haddon School during the two-year period of research •bere. 

Fresno Ci^y Unified District 

In spring, 1969» Fresno City U ified District, knoiring of Dr. HanMs's 
research, asked that she serve as reading consultant for the district, inXh^ 
particular emphasis on ESEA Title I schools (eight in number). 

a -thinning vork at Fresno, in Fall, 19o9> it vas decided thai time mmL^ 
be saved if contracts were aads for use of Dr. Ransom's material rstaeir tian •.be 
laiig^jaous developmen^t of a reading-skill list needed for impleaentatiom of ^ae 
Fresno projqram to be^^supported by a grant from federal funds. 

3aaie plan ihat was being used at Haddon Avenue School vas set sp in :even 
:ar5ec s-hools in Fresno. Personnel of the district office planned fc:r grasnaal 

/ 
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transition of the plan to other schools of the district* 

District office personnel » school principals » target school reading resource 
special^ists (tvo in each school )» and teachers vere sent to Haddon Arenue School 
to Tlev the organisational set-up and teaching*leaming procedures. Phase one 
of the program vas in-serrice training of teachers and setting up of learning 
centers in all target school classrooms. The rest. of the plan vent into effect 
in Fresno target schools* primary grades in February » 1970 » and in all grades of 
the seren schools v by August » 1970 » after in-serrlce workshop sessions » led by 
Mrs. Wanda Lister » Director of Reading of ESEA Schools » and Dr. Ransom. Resource 
teachers of the schools gare excellent leadership help. 

Special In-Serrlce Training In Fresno ^ 

Throughout 1969-70 teams of teachers vere reliered by substitutes for in- 
serrice training and for adding to Dr. Ransom* s basic resource books for Grades 
K-1, vhich vere coqpilations of teaching ideas and lists of arailable commercial 
materials for reinforcement of eacL subskill. They also coded to the Ransom list 
all reading and language materials being used in the Fresno district. \ 

Instructional Cores 

Title I ^ , 

There vere tvo general instructional cores used in the schools in Fresno: 
(1) the McGrav-Hill SulliTan Programmed materials and (2) the Harper and Rov basal 
reading program. These emphases shov contrast vlth the Bank Street readers being 
used at Haddon Avenue School. 

Fresno* s Decision for Complete Indlvidualisation 

After the Initial pilot-testing from 1969-1971 » the Compensatory Education 
school personnel of Fresno decided that they vould Wre to Sullivan McGrav-Hill 
programmed reading as the sole initial teaching core. Because of this core and 
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thtir large nuaber of salaried aldea* they decided tQ rework the Ransom Taxonony 
and other continuims into a strand-hy-strand and level-hy-lerel "grid** of suh- 
akills which must be tested indlrldually. Children in all schools were taken to 
the resource roon for indiridual testing for each strand and each level. 

Using the Ransoa plan of a large resource book of aany teaching ideas and 
Mdia coded by skill nuaber^ they also retained the coaputer-capable numbering 
plan of the Ransom System^ the concept of central storage of many media under 
one skill number » its plan of a core Tocabulary at each lerel* and learning 
stations in the classroom. 

In the spirit of sharing which has typified these research projects, the 
Fresno Title I consultant and resource teachers shared with other research 
schools their additions to the original Ransom Research books of coded resources 
and teaching suggestions. 

Literature Selection and Appreciation Components 

From the beginning of the field testing, literature appreciation and library 
learning stations hare been considered yitel elements in the Program. Research 
schools were urged to purchase or make literature listening kits of books and | 
cassettes. Follow-up critical and creative dis^^ussions led by the teacher have j 
been important elements which tie in with reading comprehension. A library browf* 
ing station is an important feature of the prototype classroom. 

In 1972, with desire to strengthen this e^^asl^. Dr. Ransom purchased rigl^ts 
for using the library program of the Clovls, Califomia Unified School District; 

lAich had been printed and in operation there for five years. 

/ ' 
The revised version for upper elementary students has become part of the j 
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PrograM. The plan includes guides for systeaatising the creative selection » 
reading^ reporting » and profiling of a planned rariety of types of literature » 
vith student discussion groups part of the orerall object ires. 

In 191k ^ research vas done on "Processes of Coaprehension^^ vhich exaalned 
the effects of the literature appreciation station and a spiraling coaprehension 
curriculuB of tests and learning experiences on children from Spanish-speaking 
hoMS compared vith Anglos in one research school. A report of thi9 research 
vas included in the paper read at the Fifth World Congress in Vienna » entitled 
Processes of Coaprehension > The paper is stored in ERIC files. 

Inservlce Training; Consultant Serrlces 

Since the use of the Ransoa Systea iuTolves great changes for SMe teachers 
in planning raried learning ex^rienets^ use of a consultant or other in-serrlce 
plan is a hig«A«y Inportant aspect of iapleaentation. 

Dr. Ransoa serred as a consultant to aany districts froa 1966- to 1971* She 
helped teachers learn procedures for organizing their classrooas for saall- 
group learning actiritie^ eal^iating froa indlrldual and group profiles aads froa 
placeaent testing each ten veeks. She gare deaonst rat ions on the gradual building 
of learning stations in the classrooa. She also he].ped resource teachers interpret 
their leadership roles and plan resource centers* 

With Bounting tiae pressures of vriting and other professional actiTities» 
the need for auxiliary consultant help vas apparent. 

Ihider the direction of Dr. Ransoa» Ms. Sharon Geuld served as full-tlae con- 
sultant during the acadealc year of 1971-72 • vorklng vith school personnel wishing to 
iapleaent the prograa. 
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In-Senrlce Training; Vorkahops 

la Summer, 1972 seren unique non-profl? works^i^rvere held for ^rmiaiag 
purposes. They were planned by Dr. Ransoa and Mrs. Gould, and conda«e4 ia -ieir 
school settings by resource teachers who had used the Ransoa Systea for at least 
a ysar. Of two-weeks duration, they included lectures tnd discussion; dMi2j ob- 
serration of an on-goiif learning station classrooa; and a laboratorz period for 
making new skill aat^rials for resource centers or learning atationa. Orer 200 
teachers, principals and resource teachers vere trained in these vorkshop*. 

Row arailable are Residency Workshops in which new or prospective users of the 
Progra* aay study it intensively in rese^arch schools using it. 
Grovth of the Progaa 

By Pall 1972, savMity-tvo schools in California vere using the ^tmxmm Prograae 
In contracting tor becoaing an experi»ental school, a promse to p»Tide in- 
service training vas part of the stipulation, as veil as proaise of feedteck xo 
Dr. Ransom for inpromsflt of the prograa. Feedback from rarious phases of the re* 

search caae from teadiers and a<5liiinistrators working with a total of ^5,000 children, 
with participation spread oT-r the ten«*year period. 
Research Activities 

Beginning in 1971, research schools made^known their desires to aeet fbr ex- 
change of Mterials and experience, and for feedback to Dr. Ransoa in suggutlons 
for iaproveaent. Since that tine, research meetings have been held two or thr^e 
tiaes a year at the ICUUSC Reading Center, where the aeabers of the Jational 
Charity League have generously permitted regular use of a research office aad 
occasional use of the auditorium. Since Addison- Wesley Publishing Company was ^o 
paoiish the commercial edition, its representatives also attenued researta meetings.* 

Faedback on the experimental edition was given by research schools in addition 
to tn^ir filling out a long qieationnaire for Addison-Wesley. 
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The Bain purpose of eraluAtlon during the research years vas to test the 
replicablllty of the Prograsy since it does require changes in teacher orienta- 
tion and prodedures. Sereral Masters* theses and projects have stressed attitud* 
inal changes in teachers » children and parents.^* ^ Another thesis vas a guide 
for laplei^ntation of the prograa. 

A foui^h Masters* research project » now in progress » represents a report on 

types of errors on Hansoa lerels tests of a population^ of sererely handi* 

1 \ 
capped readers in the MCL-USC Reading School compared with those of children on 

k 

the saae tests in a typiecd derelopsental gro^ froa a public school. Another 
thesis presents a report on eooparing the utility of the Wi^^^ange Reading Test 
as a quick placement device for levels placeaent in the Ransoa prograa for re* 
nedial and for derelopnental readers.^ A sixth Study compares a classrooa using 



^ Marcus » Barbara A. "The Effect of the Raasoa Reading Progran on the Behavior 
and Attitudes of Students." University of Southern California » Unpublished 
Master's project. 197^. 

^ Carpenter » Dorothy. "Responses of Eleaentary Teachers to the Ransoa Multi- 
Media Multi-Modal Reading Prograa." California State University at Horth- 
ridge. Unpublished Masters* thesis. 197^^. 

^ Davis » Karen and Reil H. Edvards. "A Handbook for Teachers lapleaenting the 
Rans<» Diagnostic-Prescriptive Reading Prograa." California State Polytechnic 
University^ PMK>na. Unpublished Master's project. 1973* 

^ Mooraan^ Priscilla. "A Co^)arison of Phonic and Structural Analysis Errors 
on Ransoa Criterion-Referenced Tests of Students in Reaedial and Develop- 

aental Reading Prograas." UniV«rsity of Southern California, Unpublished 
Master's project. 1975. 

^ Rochefort» Elizabeth. "The WRAT as a Predictor of Placeae&tin the Ransoa 
Reading Prograa." University of Southern California. Unpublished Master* s 
thesis. 1975* 1 
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sight Tocabul&ry reinforcements through the use of the Ransom **Vordo" games 
vith a comparable control classroom*^ 

Each research school has compiled its ovn data for eraluation. A list 
of research districts is included in the bibliography. The best eraluation 
eridence lies in the fact that in almost erery district vhich started vith one 
research school , the plan has spread to other schools in the district* 

Districts that participated in the field testing are listed belov. 

Antioch Unified School District, 510 G St., Antioch, Calif. 9^309 

Bravley Elementary School District, 26V D St., Brayley, Calif. 92227 

Burbank Unified School District, 2^5 E. Magnolia Bird., Burbank, 
Calif* 91502 

Calipatria Unified School District, P.O. Bin G, Calipatria, Calif. 92233 

Calezi^o Unif^d School District, P.O. Box 792, Calexico, Calif. 92231 

Colton Joint Unified School District, 1212 Valencis Dr., Colton, 
Calif. 9232i| 

Culver City Unified School District, k03U Irving PI, Culver City, 
Calif* 90230 

Desert Sands Unified School District, 83-0i»9 Ave. 1|6, Indlo, Calif. 92201 

£1 Centro Elementary School District, 6k0 State St., £1 Centro, 
Calif. 9221^3 

Elsinore Union Elementary School District, 1201 V. Graham Ave.,> ^ 
Elsinore, Calif. 92330 ^ 

Evergreen Elementary School District, 3188 Quimby Road, San Jose, 
Calif. 95121 



/ 

Osbom, Janice. "The Effects of Two Methods of Sight Vocabulary Instruction 
on Reading Achievement in First Grade." California State University at 
Northridge. Unpublished Master's project. 197^* 
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Presno Unified School District* 23kB Mariposa St., Fresno, Calif. 93721 

Glehdora Unified School District, 352 H. Wabash Are., Glendora, 
Calif. 917^0 

Hacienda La Puente Unified School District, 15959 E. Gale Ave., 
U Puente, Calif. 917'»5 

Heber Elementary School District, P.O. Box B, Heber, Calif. 922'»9 

La Canada Unified School District, 5039 Pais Dr., La Canada, Calif. 91011 

O 

La Habra City Elementary School District, P.O. Box 307, La Habra, 
Calif. 90631 

Loapoc Unified School District, P.O. Box H, Loapoc, Calif. 93^36 



Los Angeles Unified School District, P.O. Box 3307 Tenalnal Annex, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90051 

Nontgonery County School Corporation, 65O Hungerford Drive, 
Rockville, Md. 2085O 

Moreno Valley Unified School District, 13911 Perris Blvd., Sunnyaead, 
Calif. 92388 

Mountain View Elenentary School District, 285O H. Mountain View Road., 
El Monte, Calif. 91732 

Oceanside City Unified School District, 2111 Mission Ave., Oceanside, 
Calif. 92051* 

Palm Springs Unified School District « 333 S. Farrell Dr., PalB Springs, 
Calif. 92262 ' 

Pasadena Unified School District, 3^1 S.^ Hudson Are., Pasadena , 
Calif. 01109 

Santee Elementary School District, P.O. Box 220, Santee, Calif. 92071 

Valley Oaks Union Elenentary School District, 1^00 £• Janas Road, 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 91360 
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